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THE CONCEPT OF PURE EXPERIENCE. 1 

' ' nr^HE problem of a logic which aligns itself with the origin 
-*■ and employ of reflective thought in every-day life and 
in critical science is to follow the natural history of thinking as 
a life-process having its own generating antecedents and stimuli, 
its own states and career, and its own specific objective or limit." 2 

According to Professor Dewey, the author of this statement, 
epistemological logicians usually misconceive the relation between 
thought and its conscious antecedents or stimuli, and thus stultify 
logical procedure from the start. This misconception is common 
to thinkers of widely divergent standpoints, and is of a twofold 
character. In the first place, sensation, as the antecedent or 
stimulus of thought, is supposed to be essentially different in 
nature from thought and to constitute an absolute datum or 
' given.' And, secondly, it is assumed that ideas are something 
which are somehow superadded to a given sense-content or 
datum. Thought, therefore, appears at first blush as a foreign 
element, which sensationalistic writers, on the one hand, vainly 
endeavor to deprive of its alien character, while, on the other 
hand, the intellectualists strive, though with equal futility, to 
effect some sort of a compromise by which thought and sense 
may be persuaded to dwell together on a basis of harmonious 
cooperation. We are thus left with two constituent elements, 
neither of which is reducible to the other, and both of which 
appear uncompromisingly hostile to all overtures looking towards 
a reconciliation. 

All this difficulty, as is claimed by the rival theory, which can 
invoke such authorities as James and Dewey, is due to the fact 
that an illegitimate abstraction has been made, whereby sensation 
and thought are divorced from each other and erected into self- 
sufficient elements. Place this distinction between sensation and 
thought within reflective thought itself, we are told, and all our 

1 In preparing this article, I have become indebted to Professor F. C. Sharp for 
numerous suggestions. 

''■Studies in Logical Theory, p. 13. 
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perplexities vanish as a troubled dream. Our conceptions of 
experience are fundamentally at fault, because logic has too long 
neglected the psychological genesis and the functional, instru- 
mental character of thought within experience. The distinction 
between sense-content and meaning is not of the ready-made 
kind, inherent in the structure of being, but arises within reflective 
thought as a result of the endeavor to effect adjustment. So 
long as the activities of life are performed smoothly and uninter- 
ruptedly, experience remains unreflective in character. But 
when the old reactions no longer suffice, the former activities are 
inhibited, and a tension or conflict is set up, whereby the con- 
crete whole of stimulus and response is in a manner broken up 
and a certain isolation of the conscious stimulus brought about, 
which, as a consequence, becomes sensational in character, 
according to the degree of isolation. The limiting term, corre- 
sponding to complete isolation, is pure sensation. 

It appears, then, that sense-elements do not exist as such until 
after the situation has become problematic and conflict has set in, 
thus creating a need for the mediating offices of thought. In a 
sense they are artificial products ; for they are elements which 
are seized and drawn forth from the onrushing stream of con- 
sciousness or ' concrete ways of living,' but which change in our 
hands as we hold them fast. Furthermore, they are not abso- 
lute data, but simply functions which vary with the nature of the 
concrete situation and which set the problem for the next act or 
create a demand for it. " Sensation as stimulus is always that 
phase of activity requiring to be defined in order that a coordi- 
nation may be completed. What the sensation will be in partic- 
ular at a given time, therefore, will depend entirely upon the way 
in which an activity is being used. It has no fixed quality of its 
own. The search for the stimulus is the search for exact condi- 
tions of action ; that is, for a state of things which decides how 
a beginning coordination should be completed." l 

This account of the nature and origin of sensation may be 
made to apply quite directly to the case of images as well. Like 
the sensation, the image is an abstraction from the concrete proc- 

1 Dewey, " The Reflex Arc Concept," Psychological Review, Vol. Ill, p. 368. 
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esses of consciousness ; it also owes its origin to the interruption 
of the onward flow, when response is uncertain or when we be- 
come interested in images for their own sake. While the accus- 
tomed reaction to a given situation is being held in check and 
the question as to the appropriate response is under considera- 
tion, various impulses are awakened, which, unless they issue 
forth in immediate reaction, are likewise inhibited, thus producing 
another tension and a corresponding isolation of certain elements, 
i. e., images arise in the mind. The process is in all essential re- 
spects the same as in the case of sensation, except that the image 
marks a degree of isolation which is less complete than that of 
the sensation. 1 

Ideas or concepts, on the other hand, are simply that part or 
aspect of the concrete whole which is non-isolated. All about 
the sense-element is the ' free water ' of the stream of conscious- 
ness or the ' concrete ways of living,' which indicates the direc- 
tion of the current and thus constitutes ideas or meanings. " The 
response to any stimulus via an image — mediated, controlled 
or directed by an image — is the meaning of that image." 2 At 
first the sensuous content of the image occupies the fore-ground 
of consciousness, but, as the response becomes more and more 
habitual, the tension diminishes and the content of the image 
wears away, until the entire resultant state of consciousness has 
become sufficiently shadowy to be entitled to rank as a con- 
cept. This result indicates that the mediation of response to 
stimulus has been accomplished and that the new mode of 
behavior has become assimilated to the type of unreflective 
experience. 

The special merit to which this doctrine lays claim is that it 
avoids doing violence to the seamless garment of experience. In 
the entire stretch from unmediated to completely mediated ex- 
perience, there is no eruption of any new element, no break in the 
organic connections between part and part. Reflective thought 
is not a deus ex machina, but arises simply as a differentiation 

1 Cf. W. C. Gore, Journal of Philosophy •, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. 

I, P- 437- 

2 Studies in Logical Theory, p. 193. 
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within experience, and so is absolutely continuous with what has 
gone before ; for in the last resort all explanation goes back to 
the category of unreflective experience. That is to say, the 
purely immanent and instrumental character of thought depends 
upon the fact that it is reducible to the form of immediate or 
'pure' experience. Reference is exhausted in present function- 
ing. That both meanings and the data for thinking should fall 
within the function of individual experience, and thought itself be 
born from the matrix of experience, is thus readily intelligible. 
And the logical motive for the procedure is likewise sufficiently 
obvious. Between such a reduction and the much anathemized 
' thought-in-itself ' possessing the function of self-transcendence, 
there seems to be no middle ground. 

Ingenious and comprehensive as this theory undoubtedly is, it 
yet suggests several difficulties which do not yield readily to ex- 
planation. To take the one nearest at hand, how is it, from this 
point of view, that we are enabled to distinguish between percep- 
tions and images ? If we are to rely solely upon a functional 
explanation, it is not at all obvious how the distinction gets itself 
made. As we have seen, both perceptions and images are said 
to acquire whatever sense-content they possess as a result of 
stress and conflict. And since the diminution of tension, as is 
evidenced especially in the case of images, results in a wearing 
away of the sense-content, it follows that the initial difference be- 
tween perceptions and images must be due to differences in ten- 
sion, i. e. t differences in the degree to which they are isolated or 
thrown into relief. Differences in setting are relevant only in so 
far as they indicate the degree to which the respective psychical 
elements have been isolated in consciousness. For physiological 
theory, the matter of course involves no difficulty, since the as- 
sumption that currents coming in from the sense-organs are 
stronger than those originating within the cortex seems sufficient 
to account for the difference between perceptions and images. 
But this assumption being inadmissible to us, how shall we ex- 
plain the fact that an image which suddenly appears in conscious- 
ness may involve, to the same extent as a perception, an arrest 
of whatever other activities may be going on, and may become 
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the object of just as much anxious attention ? From the point 
of view of this theory, it seems a peculiar fact that images 
normally do not even tend to become confused with perceptions, 
in spite of the fact that the image may create considerable ten- 
sion, whereas perceptions to which we have become habituated 
arouse scarcely any such tension whatever. It may very well be 
true that, when other things are equal, the degree of sense-quality 
varies with the degree of isolation in consciousness ; but the as- 
sumption that other things are equal in all essential respects 
appears to be hardly in accord with the facts. 

Another fact for which the explanation seems inadequate is 
that of native differences in the matter of imagery, differences of 
the kind that were brought to light by the investigations of Gal- 
ton. We may grant that, in cases where images seem conspicu- 
ously absent, the thinking is really done by means of reduced 
forms of imagery and that discrimination in thinking does, as a 
matter of fact, involve discrimination in imagery. But this, after 
all, would hardly account for the inability of some individuals to 
call up images at will. No doubt facility in ' the more internal 
forms of response ' to images tends to make them lose their 
sensuous content. But, according to the theory, these images 
ought to stand out the moment the individual turns psychologist 
and inhibits these responses for purposes of introspection. Such 
inhibition would create the tension, the conflict, to which images 
are supposed to owe their origin. Nor can it be alleged that the 
failure to discover the images is due to lack of training in intro- 
spection, since wide differences exist also among professional psy- 
chologists. To dispose of the case by stating that thinkers whose 
imagery is of the unobtrusive kind possess " a highly developed 
technique, a species of virtuosity, with reference to the sense- 
content actually in use," l suggests a concession to the exigen- 
cies of theory, rather than an acceptable explanation of the diffi- 
culty. That tension and conflict, — to state both this and the pre- 
ceding objection in general terms, — will bring the sense-elements 
into the focus of consciousness, will lead to analysis and abstrac- 
tion, seems indubitable ; and this, as it appears to me, is the ele- 

1 Studies in Logical Theory, p. 202. 
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ment of truth in the position. To hold that such tension and 
conflict creates the sense-elements is a very different matter, for 
which there is as yet no sufficient proof. 

A further difficulty yet awaits us. As we have seen, experi- 
ence is represented as continually falling apart, yet emerging from 
each crisis in a state of higher integration. Conflict becomes the 
law of life. And in order that conflict may arise, the situation 
must have become problematic to the percipient individual. The 
object suggests certain responses which are incompatible with 
each other, which are in some sense contradictory, and which 
hence lead to doubt and hesitancy. " In order that judgment 
may take place, there must be interruption and suspense. Under 
what conditions, then, is this suspense and uncertainty possible ? 
Our reply must be that we hesitate because of more or less 
sharply defined alternatives ; we are not sure which predicate, 
which method of reaction, is the right one." * 

In other words, it is the awareness of alternatives that brings 
on the conflict and not the fact of conflict that leads to an aware- 
ness of alternatives. This view, however, seems to involve an 
infinite regress. If sense-contents owe their existence to conflict, 
it would seem fairly obvious that the hesitation which arises from 
the awareness of alternatives presupposes a conflict by means of 
which these alternatives were previously discriminated and de- 
fined. And if this conflict in turn originated from an awareness 
of alternatives, another conflict must be presupposed, and so ad 
infinitum. 

In a general way, this view seems to be expressed also in 
James's doctrine of attention, which holds that the fixation of 
attention is, on the conscious side, identical with an anticipatory 
image of the experience which is about to occur. Attention is 
the "reproduction of the sensation from within." 2 Before a 
sense-content can become the object of attention, it must have 
previously been isolated or discriminated from its setting. But 
the next step, viz., to explain, in terms of conscious functioning, 
the process by which the discrimination is brought about, is pre- 

1 Op. cit., p. 155. 

2 Principles of Psychology, Vol. I., p. 447. 
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cisely the difficulty. An appeal to evolution simply postpones 
the problem. 1 The explanation given involves, as I venture to 
think, a petitio principii. And the plausibility of the explanation 
is due to the fact that the two meanings of the term ' conflict ' are 
not kept sufficiently distinct. A conflict which, while it is indeed 
a conflict, is such only for the onlooking psychologist, is evi- 
dently a very different affair from that in which the uncertainty 
comes about through an incompatibility of results that are fore- 
seen. That a factor is involved for which the theory has pro- 
vided no place, because it falls outside the range of functional 
explanation, does not become apparent because the conscious 
realization of conflict is read into cases where the conscious reali- 
zation occurs only in the mind of the observer. 

It appears, then, that the attempt to account for the sensory 
elements within experience solely in terms of function does not 
look very promising. No satisfactory explanation is given of the 
difference between perception and image, or of the immense vari- 
ations in native imagery, or of the processes of attention and 
hesitation. And to this may be added the difficulty of account- 
ing for the emergence in consciousness of unexpected occur- 
rences. A functional explanation is necessarily insufficient for 
this purpose so long as it is impossible to trace in the different 
stages of a conscious process a continuity or identity of a logical 
or teleological kind. So long as experience thrusts itself upon 
us in its characteristically crude, disjointed fashion, an explana- 
tion in terms of functional reference to what has gone before must 
remain hopelessly inadequate. For example, though we pass 
continuously from silence to thunder, the thunder is not an expli- 
cation of the meaning of silence. The thunder does not grow 
out of the silence in any functional way, but simply comes. 

If we turn now to the other factor or element within the con- 
scious process, we meet with a further difficulty. In spite of 
the brilliant manner in which the doctrine of ' feelings of rela- 
tion ' has been turned to account, it has not been made entirely 
clear that these feelings have shown themselves adequate to the 
function which they are supposed to perform. It is alleged that 

1 Cf. Schiller, Personal Idealism , p. 55 '■> Riddles of the Sphinx, p. 291. 
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the whole difficulty involved in the question of reference arises 
from the irrepressible tendency of the mind to abstract portions 
of experience, which portions are then regarded as rounded, 
self-contained wholes, known as sensation and thought respec- 
tively, so that the problem immediately arises how to join again 
what the analyzing intellect has ruthlessly torn asunder. Such 
a view, it is pointed out, mistakes a process for a finished 
product. It overlooks the fact that " the rush of our thought 
forward through its fringes is the everlasting peculiarity of its 
life. We realize this life as something always off its balance, 
something in transition, something that shoots out of a darkness 
through a dawn into a brightness that we know to be the dawn 
fulfilled. . . . We feel at the moment of dawning, this is not yet 
the meaning, there is more to come." x The conjunctions or 
feelings of relation are literally states of transition. The ' ands ' 
and ' ifs ' and ' buts ' are states of conscious onward flow, and 
thus necessarily ' point ' to a beyond. 

As against this view, I venture to maintain that this function 
of ' pointing ' is impossible, unless the terminus ad quern is already 
present in some form. In discussing the existence of feelings of 
relation, it is only fair to confine the illustrations to passive sen- 
sory experience. Experiences in which intention plays a part 
draw so obviously upon previous experience that they cannot be 
considered conclusive evidence. And in the case of passive ex- 
perience there seems to be little basis for the doctrine of feelings 
of relation. 

In sensory experience the most common of the soi-disant rela- 
tional feelings, perhaps, is that of difference. Whenever the 
stream of consciousness moves from one ' substantive ' state to 
another, there must always be a ' shock of difference,' whatever 
else we may assume besides. In so far as a state is substantive 
it is pure experience, and so does not lead to a further state by 
any inner motivation. The second state is consequently of the 
nature of the unexpected, and so the onward movement must 
necessarily involve the shock of difference. The point to be 

'James, "The Knowing of Things Together," Psychological Review, Vol. II, 
p. III. 
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proved is that there is a transitional state, such as is indicated by 
the term ' feeling of difference,' which appears in consciousness in 
advance of the terminus ad quem and heralds its approach. 

We may now state the point at issue in the form of a dilemma. 
Either a feeling of difference is everywhere the same, irrespec- 
tive of the terms which it connects, and then it fails to per- 
form the function assigned to it, or every such feeling is unique, 
and then such uniqueness can be accounted for only by the pres- 
ence of the terminus ad quem. 

The first horn of the dilemma it would require little argument 
to substantiate. If there were pure ' differences ' (or pure ' ands ' 
and ' buts '), these states could not develop by any logical or 
teleological continuity into a final term possessing specific charac- 
teristics. The relational states cannot be at the same time pure 
and also contain the promise and potency of every specific form 
of final term. At best the relational terms would refer only to 
the universe at large ; all specific ' pointing ' would be out of the 
question. 

If the theory is to work, then, we must make appeal to the 
second alternative. Every relational feeling must have a unique 
character from the start, And this uniqueness can only be due 
to the fact that it already shares the general character of the sub- 
sequent states. The ' difference ' which connects thunder with 
silence is unique only in that it is an undefined form of thunder, 
the character of which is modified by the preceding state of silence. 
In other words, the relational feeling of difference can be realized, 
if at all, only on condition that both terms be present to conscious- 
ness. The fact that subsequent moments of consciousness may 
make more explicit the character of the second term is irrelevant. 
That a sense experience is not already perfectly definite can be 
suggested only by previous experience. As James himself says, 
in a different connection : " Take the example of an altogether 
unprecedented experience, such as a new taste in the throat. Is 
it a subjective quality of feeling or an objective quality felt ? 
You do not even ask the question at this point. It is simply 
that taste." ' 

1 Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 272. 
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It appears, then, that the feeling of difference does not occupy 
consciousness in advance of the terminus ad quern. In the case 
of a consciousness confined to immediate experience, the appre- 
hension of the element of identity or continuity which is neces- 
sary for the act of reference could only mean some process of 
' mutilation ' or ' dissection ' such as we find, in all its crudity 
and nakedness, in Bradley. But even this is not ' pointing.' ' We 
live forwards but understand backwards,' it has been truly said, 
but this can scarcely be taken to mean that the experience of 
the moment genuinely gets ahead of itself. Yet, in order to 
satisfy the conditions laid down by the theory, it must be held 
that "past and future are already parts of the least experience 
that can really be." 1 In order to explain away the self-tran- 
scendence of knowledge, this doctrine enthrones a paradox and 
calls it an ultimate principle ; for Becoming is incorporated in the 
structure of experience in such a way that a state of conscious- 
ness must be considered, if not its own other, at least its own 
fulfilment. 

If the foregoing considerations are valid, it follows that, apart 
from the self-transcending reference of thought, experience 
cannot be reduced to inner harmony. And it follows further 
that those modes of functioning by which thought transcends 
what is immediately given must lie beyond the reach of all criti- 
cism which is not self-destructive. The validity of certain fun- 
damental principles must be the presupposition of all knowledge. 
These principles are not simply devices by which we secure inner 
harmony, but must necessarily be ' ultimate and underivable facts 
of our mental structure.' Any theory which questions this fact 
may reasonably be expected to show how other principles might 
be employed instead. Is it entirely fair to put aside this chal- 
lenge on the ground that " to think always costs an effort, and 
the effort of thought required to undo the structure of mind 
which has grown up with the ages would be so gigantic that we 
should shrink with a shudder from, the very thought thereof" ? 2 
The bare assertion that other postulates might have answered 

'James, " The Knowing of Things Together," Psychological Review, Vol. II, 
p. 113. Italics mine. 

2 Schiller, Personal Idealism, p. 93. 
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the purpose just as well appears, when inspected more closely, 
to be about equivalent to the idle reflection that, if experience 
were utterly different from what we at present know it to be, the 
postulates likewise would presumably be entirely different. 

The further criticisms which might be urged need not detain 
us at present. I have tried to show that the concept of pure 
experience, instead of forming a proper datum or starting point 
for thought, has no standing ground whatever. The new doc- 
trine has done valiant service by its criticism of theories which 
relate sensation and thought merely in an external way, and it 
offers much that is suggestive in its functional interpretation of 
these two elements. That sensation is not an absolute datum 
upon which thought operates ab extra may be cheerfully con- 
ceded. To insist upon this fact is but to emphasize anew a truth 
which has already received abundant verification from the history 
of philosophy. If we start with such a datum, we are effectually 
shut off from any reality which may lie beyond. But from the 
fact that an erroneous doctrine of sensation and thought hems us 
in to the narrow circle of our own impressions, it surely does not 
follow that all reference or self-transcendence is to be interpreted 
in terms of present functional value within the experience of the 
individual. Indeed, such a conclusion merely indicates that the 
craving for an absolute datum is to be satisfied in a different way. 
' Pure experience ' and ' concrete ways of living ' are simply 
names for this datum. And the reduction of reference to a 
purely immanent function within the experience of the individual 
is the device whereby it is hoped to avoid the fate which has 
overtaken other theories in which the presupposition of an abso- 
lute datum also formed the starting-point. 

To attempt a definition of truth is no part of my present pur- 
pose. It is true that pragmatism, as it has taken frequent occa- 
sion to indicate to its adversaries, 'desires it to be produced.' It 
seems also true that the latter have shown much more inclination 
to sally forth in onslaughts upon the newcomer than to oblige 
him by indicating the precise whereabouts of their stronghold 
and awaiting his attack. But something will have been accom- 
plished, if it is shown that the problem of reference to a beyond, 
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of the correspondence between individual thought-processes and 
a reality external to them, remains a genuine problem and is not 
to be set aside as essentially meaningless. 

The difficulties and perplexities of the question which we have 
been considering have perhaps been felt by no one more keenly 
than by Professor Stout. While on the whole plainly unwilling 
to concede that sense-content and thought-reference are reducible 
to a common category, he never seems to get quite at close 
quarters with the subject, and at times even capitulates to the 
enemy. 1 In a comparatively recent utterance, however, where 
the sigh of relief is distinctly audible, he maintains that in the use 
of language, "besides the verbal images or percepts, there are 
connected with these other peculiar modifications of our psychi- 
cal state which can not properly be called images. Each word 
has a distinctive meaning, because, owing to its preformed as- 
sociations and its context, it modifies immediate experience in a 
distinctive way, which does not seem capable of further analysis. 
But I do not see how it can possibly be maintained that what we 
think of is even partially determined for our thought as being in 
nature identical with these peculiar contents of immediate ex- 
perience. On the contrary, we must regard the word and its 
psychic ' fringe ' or ' halo ' as constituting together the sign of 
something specifically distinct from them, not only in existence 
but in nature." 2 

That is to say, the 'beyond' to which our thought refers is 
not a reality identical with the fragmentary part of a present con- 
tent, as Bradley contends, nor is it identical with such a content 
in the sense which compels the statement that " past and future 
are already parts of the least experience that can really be." 
Whatever the nature of reference may ultimately turn out to be, 
there is at present no sufficient ground for the view that an ade- 
quate account of it can ever be given in terms of immediate 
experience. B. H. Bode. 

University of Wisconsin. 

1 Cf. Analytic Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 79-91 ; Philosophical Review, Vol. 
VII, pp. 72-76; Manual of Psychology, pp. 76-93; Groundwork of Psychology, pp. 
104-106. 

2 Proceedings of Aristotelian Society, Vol. Ill, pp. 12, 13. 



